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‘Burl Pints fi for the Ses, | be expended must be very » pel anvegued by the 
| Supervisor, in days and half days, from all persons 
BY THE EDITOR OF THE OHIO CULTIVATOR. | subject to taxation. The effect of this provision is, 


_ , that while it is but little burdensome to the individu- 
OUNTRY ROADS are truly in. als so taxed, it accomplishes but little in the way of 
an awful plight this Spring, and making good roads. If a heavy job of work is to be 
have been so for many months. | done in a district, such as cutting out and casting up 
The best gravelled turnpikes in|a new road, then such a force may be thrown into 
_ this country were cut quite through the work, and by mutual stimulus and patriotic em- 
last winter, and even the old Na-| ulation, put it through to a successful result ; but in 
tional Road that spans the State a district where it is only necessary to keep the old 
of Ohio from east to west, and| ways in repair, the present system is a waste of time 
has a road-bed kept in repair for and a misapplication of well-meant labor. It is cus- 
many years with hard, broken rock, was tomary for the Supervisor to give notice, that on such 
cut to the quick by the wood wagons,|a day the several persons liable to do work on the 
west of this city. From the excess of| highways, must appear armed and equipped, etc.— 
water upon the ground, it will be some) Now if, instead of this mustering of all sorts of men 
time yet before the usual spring tour of} and boys, the Supervisor had the same amount of 
working the highways, can be entered| labor at his disposal, to be expended in the employ- 


upon to any profit. Last week we took| ment of a suitable force of experienced laborers, at 
a run across the eountry of some three 






the right time, any while during the year, every fur- 
hundred miles, and such cut up and| row and every shovel full could be made to tell to 
watery rads we never before saw in the middle of | the very best advantage. As it is. the farmers feel 
May. The men we met, had their trowsers tucked) that the road work must be dune at a time that will 
in their boots, and their boots presented a very free-| not interfere with their farm work ; so, as they have 
soilish appearance, as if they carried a sample of their} leieure in May or June, they are mustered, and must 
farms, to show the quality of the soil to any one who tow in just so much labor at digging and plowing and 
might want to purchase rich land. ‘slashing about, for the purpose of “ working out their 

A correspondent in another part of this paper has | tax,” and having it done with. The result of this 
anticipated us in saying precisely what we had in-| onslaught i is, that the highways are filled with mud 
tended to say in this article, viz : to call the attention and turfs ; and any considerate traveler, who knows 
of the rural road districts, to the best way of laying | that such a district has been mending their ways 
out their work and money in making and repairing | will shun that district as he would a pest house ; and 
roads. When we were just large enough to carry a| the fences along this abominable highway are stripped 
hoe, and be rated at 374 cents a day, it was one of | of their biggest rails, to be laid down like carronades 
the great events of the year—next to Independence | upon the gun deck of a man of war, to force every 
day and Thanksgiving—to turn out with the entire | traveler who is so unfortunate as to fall upon such 
working force of the district, and if we did not suc-| w ays, to run the gauntlet of the hog’s back, when if 
ceed in making several miles of road an intolerable| left to his choice, he would rather wade the ditches, 
nuisance for months afterwards, we did succeed in| than risk his axles and horse shoes in such a perilous 
having a grand frolic, and the man who could tell the | passage. Some Supervisors adopt a very efficient 
best story, was the lion of the crowd. It may be the | | Plan, by getting the consent of as many tax-payers 
road-making world has improved since those primi-. as possible, to work out their taxes for them. Under 
tive days of Yankee industry, but we have our mis-| the present circumstances, we do not know of a bet- 





givi igs. | ter way than this, if the Supervisor is a suitable man, 
The question is, how can this matter be improved | as he should be ; by this means he can apply the la- 


upon? As the law stands, a majority of the work to, bor at such time and place as will be best. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 


How Seeds Grow. 


BY HUDSON TUTTLE. 


In the seed, the parent plant stores away a suf- 
ficient quantity of nutritious matter to support the 
young plant until it can send down roots into the 
ground, and support itself. Plants know well 
enough that the young germs by which their spe- 
cies are propagated, cannot take care of them- 
selves until they have rooted in the soil, and ex- 
panded a few leaves in the air; so they store up 
in a little sack around them, ample provisions of 
nutrition, chiefly starch, but varying in different 
species, as gluten, in rye and wheat, legumen in 
peas and beans, ete. If a grain of corn or wheat 
is examined, the germ, or “chit,” is plainly dis- 
cernible, surrounded by its store of provender.— 
So long as the grain is kept dry, no change oc- 
curs; for nature has so arranged it that change 
ean be effected only by moisture. If it were 
otherwise it would be impossible to preserve 
grains, for as soon as matured the kernels would 
sprout and grow. 

Moisture and darkness, with suitable warmth, 
are the necessary conditions for germination, and 
at the freezing point all vegetative processes come 
to a standstill. All these are furnished by the 
sun-warmed earth. As soon as the seed is drop- 
ped into the mould, it commences to absorb water 
from the soil, swells up by the addition, and now, 
down in its dark abode the life-awakening rays of 
the sun work great changes. The store of starch 
so long as it remains starch, is useless to the 
germ; for only soluble materials can be used in 
the vegetable economy. The process is to em- 
ploy a ferment, and convert the insoluble starch 
into soluble sugar. The parent plant has provi- 
ded for the emergency by storing away a minute 
quantity of diastase with the starch, and this acts 
in precisely the same manner as yeast, converting 
the starch into sugar, and if the process was  car- 
ried far enough, would convert the sugar into al- 
cohol, but the greedy germ, now fast shooting 
out, drinks the sweetened juice as fast as formed, 
without waiting for the more ardent beverage.— 
The brewer takes advantage of this process, as 
sugar can be manufactured in this manner far 
cheaper than in any other, and when the germ 
commences to sprout, at which time the barley 
contains the greatest quantity of sugar, he at once 
stops the process by exposing the grain to a cur- 
rent of hot air, which, by drying up the moisture, 
prevents the process from being carried farther. 
The parent plant could not store up sugar for the 
germ, as it is liable to ferment and undergo 
change; but starch is not, and hence starch is 
chosen. As it is slowly converted into sugar and 
absorbed by the germ, the latter rapidly expands, 
until bursting from its prison-house, it sends a root 
down into the soil; afterwards another branch 
shoots upward into the light. It matters not 
what the position of the kernel may be, the root 
bends around until it starts straight down, and the 
stem twists until it can arise direct. 
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I remember of a boy who, after planting beans 
until tired, planted some quart under a flat stone, 
and in hoeing, the father observing the bean tops 
peeping from under the stone, lifted it up and saw 
the countless white stems radiating from the com- 
mon hill in the center, twisting and turning in 
every possible manner to gain the outside day- 
light, seemingly for no other purpose than to tell 
the tale of guilt. Others may hold what theory 
they may, we hold that there is an instinct in 
vegetables which makes the leaves love light and 
the roots darkness. 

In beans the two halves of the seed are brought 
to the surface, by the expanding stem of the 
germ, and act as temporary leaves till the real 
leaves are formed, when their substance is ab- 
sorbed and they fall off. In wheat, corn, ete., 
however, the kerne] remains where it is planted. 

From these facts a few practical inferences can 
be drawn, of great use to the farmer. In study- 
ing the process, as pursued by Nature in her great 
laboratory, he can, by complying with the condi- 
tions she imposes, further her beneficent designs 
and increase his harvest, by the exercise of a 
little thought, and without extra outlay. Light is 
detrimental to the germination, however necessa- 
ry it may be to the growthof plants. Hence, the 
sowing of grain broadcast, where, after the most 
faithful harrowing, the fourth of the grain will lie 
at or near the surface, exposed to light and heat, 
with a dry soil around it, must be wasteful, as 
such kernels, if they grow at all, must be dwarfed 
and sickly. Here we plainly see the advantage 
of drills, which place all the kernels down in the 
moist soil, where the roots, as soon as they shoot 
out, can find a plentiful supply of food, and the 
young plants not be exposed to the heat of the 
sun by day, or the cold by night. Corn, when 
planted shallow, requires the attendance of the 
hoe as soon as up; while if deeply planted, it 
grows thrifty for a long time, and does not suffer 
from neglect. Grain should not be planted till 
the weather is warm enough to ensure immediate 
growth. There is nothing gained by haste, for 
the young plant, if it meets cold stormy weather, 
will be dwarfed, and never recover from the first 
blighting influences. When deeply planted, it 
does not feel the heat of the sun during the day, 
and the cold of our spring nights, which complete- 
ly intercept the vegetative processes, but is kept 
at a uniform temperature night and day. Ano- 
ther practical suggestion is the use of large, well 
formed seed. I know an extensive farmer who 
prefers “shrunk” oats or wheat for seed, as “a 
bushel will go further.” This is as economical as 
to prefer small calves to large ones. Thrifty 
plants never grow from shriveled seeds. The 
larger and plumper the kernel, the better nursing 
the little sprout will get while sending its fibrous 
roots into the soil, and the stronger these roots 
the thriftier its growth. In producing an abun- 
dant harvest the first thing necessary is to obtain 
large and matured seed; the next to place it at 
the right depth in the mellow soil. 

Walnut Grove, May, 1858. 
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Responses from the Rural World. 


Ants among Bees. 


Inform me whether little ants are injurious to| 
bees, as I bought a pair of hives, last fall, and am | 
not acquainted with them. ‘The ants harbor in 
the hive. T. H. 

Answer.—The little ants are injurious to bees, 
when they infest the modern double contrivances, 
with slides, drawers, etc. The ants take refuge in 
the crevices, where the bees cannot get at them, and 
from thence steal out and cut away the combs, and | 
feast on the honey. Where they have effected a 
lodgment of this kind, take out all the slides, draw- 
ers, etc., and brush off the insects as far as possible. 
Then to keep them out, raise the hives and set them | 
on little corner posts, the lower end of which shall 
stand in a cup of water. This will soon break up 
the haunt of the ants—Ep. 

To keep Bugs from Vines. 

Take a bucket half filled with hen manure, fill 
with water, let it stand half a day, and then pour | 
the liquid over the vines. This will keep off the 
bugs from the vines, and give them a good and 
early start. W. J.-S. 

Delaware, May, 1858. 


Setting Fence Posts. 


Fence posts should be set with the top end 
down. I set two for a balance gate, between fif- 
teen and twenty years ago, not to try the experi- 
ment, but for the purpose of having the big end 
up, for my beam to rest upon. 

The post that I inverted is now sound and good ; 
the other has rotted off and gone, years ago. 
The posts were green chestnut, set with the bark 
on, both cut from the body of one tree. Now, of 
course there is a natural cause for this; will you, 
or some other person, whose business it is to look 
into such things, please give it? I can think of 
none myself, except that the pores of the wood, 
when standing as it grew, are inclined to carry 
the moisture in, when, if it is inverted, it will 
carry it out. If this is the case, then the opera- 
tion would not be the same on sawed timber. 

Erie County, May, 1858. R. W. Berts. 
Apples from Good Seed. 


I had a fine apple, and planted the seed; will 
it bear the same kind of apple ? H. 





Ans.—Not at all likely to bearthe same. You get 
the same kind by grafting from the tree that bore the 
apple—Eb. 

Eastern Ohio. 

We have within the last fortnight had an excess 
of rain, with cool days and three very cold nights, 
notwithstanding all of which, we can yet rejoice 
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are three weeks in advance of what they were at 
this time last year, and growing luxuriantly.— 
Our farmers will have to get most of their seed 
corn from counties farther south, or from other 
States; some, by dint of perseverance in sorting, 
may find enough that will grow among their own. 
I think the coming crop is to a great extent se- 
cure from diminution, by indifferent seed being 
planted ; all are so thoroughly forewarned of the 
danger, that only the most simple will “ pass on 
to be punished.” Thy friend truly, 
5th mo., 4th, 1858. Jas. D. Lapp. 


Trumbull County. 


Our spring commenced unusually early, but for 
the last two weeks has seemed to be about on a 
stand; the weather has been wet and cold.— 
Wheat in the neighborhood of the Mahoning riv- 
er is looking tolerably well, but back on the high- 
lands is very thin. I fear we will have a poor 
crop. Our fruit prospects, so far as apples are 
concerned, is as yet pretty good. We have but 
few peach trees in the neighborhood. The cher- 
ries are very much injured. Plums we never 
1ave ; consequently, I have not noticed the blos- 
soms to know whether they are frost-bitten or not, 
for I have but little choice between the frost and 
the curculio; and one or the other is certain to 
take them. G. T. T. 

Girard, May, 1858. 


Noble County. 


The wheat and grass crops now promise a 
heavy yield in this county the coming harvest ; 
and fruit will be abundant if the May frosts don’t 
kill it. Peaches have never thrived well in this 
county; we attribute the fault to the limestone 
soil. There has not heretofore been much inter- 
est taken in the cultivation of good orchards in 
this portion of Ohio, but I think the spirit of pro- 
gress in this valuable particular is about to com- 
mence its work. May it prosper. In horses and 
cattle, we can compete with a majority of the 
counties of the state, and in large yields of wheat, 
corn, and hogs, we are not slow. We hope to 
have a big fair this fall. Could you not come out, 
Colonel ? L. B. 


Huron County. 


The last week in April will be remembered for 
some time, for its coldness and severe freezing has 
about killed all our fruit in Northern Ohio.— 
[Not so bad as that, my dear sir—Ed.] Our 
fruit was so far advanced for the season of the 
year we feared the frost might overtake it, and so 
it did; but, sir, wheat, oats and grass look ve 
fine indeed. Farmers have got along with their 
work fine, and are all in good spirits, expecting to 
reap a good harvest, from present appearan es. 

Olena, May, 1858. Joun LanGan. 
Wyandot County. 





in a fine prospect for fruit of all kinds, except 
early cherries and some of the early varieties of 
peaches, which are partially destroyed. I do not 
recollect ever to have seen the wheat crop look 
so well. Oats were generally sowed early, and 
are up and growing nicely. Grasses of all kinds 


Wheat, with us, never looked better at this 
time of the year. The ground is now too wet to 
plow. Most of the oats were sown before the 
wet weather set in. The prospect now indicates 
late corn planting. H. J. S. 
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jens. A gentleman in California recently wrote to 
\the California Farmer : 


| From time to time I have lost great numbers 
lof hens and chickens. I find that when I keep 
(them confined, and under cover, they live, but 
\when I let them out they die rapidly. I have 
)made examination, and in every instance where I 
have cut open the crop, it has presented the ap- 
/pearance of the presence of phosphorus—sickly 
‘and with a disagreeable odor. The greatest num- 
ber die in the spring. The cause, 1 have ascer- 
\tained, is the small glow-worm, which, when de- 
'voured by the chicken, causes its death in ten or 
itwelve hours. After swallowing the worm, the 
—— keeps its mouth open, as though burning 
‘inwardly, its comb shortly turns black, and it 
makes a noise similar to that made by chickens 
suffering with the pip. 








A Chapter about Chickens. 


I was walking on Telegraph Hill, in company 
-— iwith Mr. Edwards, when he called my attention 
The setting hens have been bringing off their'to a bright spot on the ground, (it being very 


broods for some weeks, and the little cocoons are! dark at the time.) I remarked that it was phos- 
rolling about the barn-yard and door-yard, like little | phorous, but, on examining it by the light of a 
flocks of dandelions on tiny legs; and now the candle, we found a small worm, coiled like a 
question of most interest to the hen-shepherds ig, | Snake, about three to three and a half inches long. 
how to raise all the chicks, end keep them free of I took it into the dark, and rubbed my finger 
: hes : _,. \gently over it, and it appeared like a string of fire, 
ieee and other infirmities that chickenhood '*\ and the odor was precisely that of phosphorus, 
heir to. Farmer folks generally pay but little atten- very strong. The worm has every appearance 
tion to bringing up chickens, and let them rough it ||ike common earth-worms, except being striped. 
along as best they can. But it will pay to look after/ I am very positive that these worms are the cause 
the early chicks, as these in the end will make the of the death of somany chickens. A small quan- 
cream of the poultry yard in the fall. tity of phosphorous placed on bread and given to 
First, then, as a precaution, while the chicks are |® chicken, will cause the same symptoms, and re- 
tender, do not allow the hen to lead them off in the |S¥lt in death; but, I think, a chicken will die 
cold wet grass in the morning, lest some of the weak- much sooner after eating one of these worms. 
est get chilled and then left behind, and keel up and| When the chicks show signs of the gapes, take a 
come home missing. An old hen is not good at/Small, strong wing feather, strip off the feather all 
figures, and if she has half her brood peeping at her| but a tuft at the tip, wind a thread or horse hair 
heels, gives little heed to the other half, and seldom | around this tip, and then, keeping the ends of the 
stops to count up or call the roll. It is well to have | hair in your fingers, with the quill, take the chick and 
the chicken yard so located that the fowls can be let| put the feather carefully into his throat, and when 
into the garden at will; for a troop of hens and|inserted, turn the quill several times about all one 
chicks among the vines and cabbage plants, at the | way, then withdraw it, and the loop of the thread or 
right time, will do most excellent service. For in- hair will be pretty sure to bring out the worms which 
stance, in the morning before the bugs get lively, | cause the gapes. A drop of spirits of turpentine 
give the birds a chance, and they will fill their crops|upon the tip of the feather, will help to start the 
with the little depredators at short order. But as | worms. 
soon as the fowls have done their work, they should | Lice is another of the infirmities of hendom, in the 
be called off, for if left in the garden longer, they |spring of the year. A lady correspondent, writing 


will proceed to scratch and wallow among the plants, | us from Richland Co., says : 


and thus do damage. A few hens may be allowed| Mr. Harris: I went into the hen house to re- 
to run in the garden, after having their feet securely | move the shells from under a hen, that was just 
fixed in woolen stockings, made of thick stuff, to| bringing forth a brood; I raised her up carefully ; 
prevent them from scratching. A simple bag to en-| and to my astonishment observed little insects 
close the foot, or a stocking fitted with toe cases, and creeping over the remaining eggs; upon closer 
secured about the legs, will prevent the hens from examination, I came to the conclusion they must 


— . F verily be hen lice. Examining the hen, I found 
mischievous scratching, and then they can hunt bugs|.he, too, was covered with them. I have about 











all day. Most insects are very proper food for fowls, | 
but it is questioned whether some of the phospho- 
rescent bugs and worms are not fatal to young chick- 


fifty fine young hens, many of which I have ex- 
amined, and upon all have found these detestable 
lice. They are the first I ever saw, and I know 





| 


—— 
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of no way to destroy them. And as I have been 
much benefited by many valuable receipts and 
remedies found in the Cultivator, I concluded to 
ask for information. In alate number you told 
us how to cleanse our hen houses. Now will you 
be so kind as to tell me if there is any thing I 
can put on the hens that will destroy these detes- 
table creepers ? Respectfully, 
Harriet T. Evvior. 

Lexington, O., May, 1858. 

Sure enough they are detestable, and this is the 
way to doctor them: If you have lamp oil—if not, 
lard will do—rub it upon the fowls under the wings 





and thighs, and back of the head, along the neck, 
and upon the back a little ; this will generally drive 
off the vermin,—a dust of snuff along the back is 
also a good remedy. But the best medicine is pre- 
vention. This is accomplished by keeping plenty of 
wallowing places of dry sand and ashes, and always 
making a fresh nest after a hen has had one tour of 
duty upon the old one. If the lice harbor about the 
boxes or roosts, give them a brush of lye, as before 
directed. In feeding young chicks, a dessert of some 
thick milk is excellent to keep them in good health. 
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Plowing with Three Horses Abreast. 








We are glad to know that farmers all over the 
country are waking up to the importance of letting 
in the plow to a good depth. Some land is best for 
subsoiling, and other is better turned over, driving 
the plow a foot or more indepth. The Plow is King 
yet among the farming tools. A few weeks ago a 
farmer friend of ours said he must have one of Gar- 
rett & Cottman’s steel subsoil plows ; so we sent for 
one, which came on promptly, and he put it in the 
field. The other day he came into our Den, rubbing 
his hands, and looking mighty pleasant. “ Why,” 
says he, “ that subsoil plow runs like a daisy. Itake 
a span of horses on Gill’s No. 8, and turn over ten 
inches, then follow with another span on the subsoil, 
and go ten inches deeper.” That man has an idea 
he owns quite a ways down. He is the same fellow 
we spoke of in last No., as always having such 
“ good luck.” 

But some lands are so firm that a No. 8 plow, run- 
ning ten inches deep, is too much for a span of 
horses, and the plowman must gear in another horse. 
A pair of oxen with a horse in the lead makes a very 
good team, but not so with three horses: they go 
best all three abreast. In this case, it is important 
to know just how to make the gearing. Above we 
give the most simple and effectual mode. The exact 








proportions of the trees is as follows: Single tree, 
2 ft. 6 in from centre te centre of the clips ; double 
tree, 3 ft. 2 in., and treble tree, 4 ft. 6 inches; then 
give the single horse two-thirds of the treble tree, 
and the team will balance. The horses on the dou- 
ble tree should be hitched as short as possible, and 
the single tree horse long enough to come up 
abreast. 


_—— —— *+2ee _ - 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
To Destoy the Potato Bug. 

Last summer, as I walked through my potato 
patch, I discovered that something had been eat- 
ing off the tops of the vines; but I saw nothing 
that could have done it, until, after tracing up the 
rows that were injured, (about three or four in 
number,) I overtook the depredators—a swarm 
of potato bugs. I found them confined to only 
four or five hills; yet they had cleaned the rows, 
over which they evidently had passed, for about 
the distance of three rods. The ground was quite 
dry at the time. I at once discovered that the 
depredators were alarmed at my approach, and in 
a hurried manner hid themselves beneath the 
leaves and among the clods about the roots or 
bottom of the stems. 

I immediately cast in my mind how to get pos- 
session of the whole swarm. I called to my three 
little boys, who were at work at a short distance. 
We took our hoes, and, without molesting the in- 
sects, commenced forming a trench and embank- 
ment at adistance of about a foot. The dry earth 
being pulverized in the ditch and sides of the lit- 





tle embankment, made the whole so loose and 
dusty that the little creatures could not ascend or 
escape; and thus we were enabled to trample 
them under foot and destroy them in toto. I 
found that, if they were deeply buried, they could 
not extricate themselves: so we destroyed all; and 
not another potato bug was seen on the farm du- 
ring the season. 
D. G. Kas. 

Willow Dale Farm, Iil., May, 1858. 

Remark.—Our correspondent has only taken an 
initiatory lesson in the trouble of potato bugs. Five 
or six years ago they infested a large breadth of this 
region, and in such myriads that if farmers had at- 
tempted to intrench against the enemy in the way 
Mr. Kalb did, it would have taken a great deal more 
and better digging than the illustrious Gen. Pillow 
projected in his Mexican defenses. Mr. K. exempli- 
fies the wisdom of taking hold of the mischief in 
season.—Ep. 





GrowTH OF THE CATTLE TrspeE or Onto. 
—The veuerable George Renick, of Chilicothe, 
in 1804-5, fed and drove the first lot of cattle that 
ever crossed the mountains to an eastern market. 
From that time to this the business has steadily 
increased in the Valley. Now Ohio sends across 





the Alleghanies a yearly average of 70,000 head. 
—Scioto Gazette. 
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Advice to Lady Equestrians. 


| consequently, down the horse comes, having noth- 
‘ing to support him. Another great objection to 
Mrs. Stirling Clarke, an English lady of genuine a horse not bringing the near or sustaining leg 
refinement as well as good sense, has written a capi-| forward enough is, such horses are apt to give an 
tal book on ladies’ riding, entitled “Tne Habit and the unpleasant shock to the rider, the leg coming to 
Horse.” The well known “ Harry Hiover ” reviews the ground with somewhat similar effect to strik- 
: ; ; ing it with an upright walkingstick. Coming so 
Mrs. Clarke’s book very kindly, in the London Sport- | perpendicularly, a great part of the elasticity of 
ing Magazine, and adds some very judicious remarks ‘the limb is lost; hence the “ stumpy ” sensation 
upon the safe and unsafe gaits of a horse. A well-| the rider feels on many horses. 
going horse, at the top of his speed, either upona} Let not the ladies be deceived by flattering 
run, trot or pace, seldom ever misses his footing,| themselves that, if their horse does make a mis- 
while an easy canter is the most unsafe of all gaits take, they can pull him up. They can do no such 


for a rider. The rationale of this fact is well set 


forth in the following extract from the review of 


“Harry Hiover”:—Eb. 


There is one subject to which our authoress | 
does not allude, probably from thinking it impro- 
bable that a lady should be put on a horse likely | 
to so transgress. I allude to falling. Singular as | 
it may appear, it is nevertheless true, that women, 
so timid as to be unnecessarily alarmed at any in- 
dication of even playfulness in the horse, will ride 
over all sorts of ground with a confidence I should 
be far from feeling as aman. ‘They never seem 
to entertain a suspicion that a horse can come 
down—a circumstance quite likely to occur to the | 
safest animal (barring a cat, or one of her kind) 
that ever went on four legs. If a horse kicks a 
lady off, “Why,” as the coachman said, “ there she 
is;’ but if he falls with her, “where is she?” I 
hold it to be the most dangerous circumstance that | 
can occur to a lady riding. In the event of a 
horse coming down with a man, if the latter knows 
what he is about, he does not attempt to pick him- 
self up immediately, but gives himself a roll or 
two away from the horse,and then scrambles on 
to his legs as fast as possible. This, it must be 
seen, the dress of a lady must prevent her doing, 
but too happy if the suddenness of the fall throws 
her at a safe distance. 

Ladies may very easily be deceived in one par- 
ticular on which it is not exactly in a lady’s prov- 
ince to be conversant; this is the safety of a 
horse’s style of going. He may go very hand- 
somely and smoothly, carry himself in a proper 
form, bring his hind legs well under him, and go 
with the leading leg well before him, yet be un- 
safe from a very trifling failure not often observed : 
this is the not bringing the sustaining leg suffi- 
ciently forward. We rarely see a dog make a 
blunder in galloping. Now, if we observe him 
closely, we shall see he brings his two legs nearly 
equally forward: by doing so he throws but little 
more weight on the sustaining leg than he does on 
the advancing one. Notsothe horse. With him 
the advanced leg does little as regards the other. 
Now, supposing the slightest inequality of ground 
to obstruct the leg thus unduly weighted from its 
being kept, as it were, so much under the body in 
a (figuratively speaking) perpendicular position, 
any opposing substance must, if hit hard enough, 
throw the body forward from its prop being op- 
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posed, the leading leg affording little assistance ; 


‘thing; their attempt to do so would be like put- 


ting a five-pound weight in one scale to counter- 
poise a hundred in the other. Even a man can 


‘do little more. The catching a stumbling horse 


in time will cause him to exert himself to recover 
his equilibrium ; but in point of actually stopping 
a weight of many hundreds, precipitating down- 
wards, he could no more do it than he could stop 
one of the leaning towers of Bologna if it once 
got beyond the inclination on which it at present 
sustains itself. I have endeavored to show in an- 
other place that the idea of a man “lifting” a 
horse over his fences is preposterous ; the rider 
has but the force of his muscles to call into play, 
having no foreign fulcrum to act upon (or rather 
from.) Nodoubt a man may greatly aid a falling 
or leaping horse, but the term “lifting ” conveys 
an idea that cannot be realized. I might bega 
lady, whether riding an unsafe horse or a safe one, 
if going over bad ground, to “ keep him in hand ;” 
by this I should not mean the constantly bearing 
on his mouth, but the keeping of the rein at that 
length, and her arm, hand and body in such posi- 
tion, that she would instantly feel that sudden 
check on the rein a blunder occasions, even be- 
fore perceptible by other indications. 

There are some horses that, if kept tight in 
hand, will so curtail their action, that they will 
under such circumstances constantly blunder, 
though they may not with their heads left at lib- 
erty. I by no means by this mean to contradict 
the opinion I have always promulgated, that a 
road horse should step short and quick; but if by 
the bridle we are the means of preventing him 
putting his feet sufficiently forward—in other 
words, to cause him to keep his legs under him— 
we by that means cause him to go unsafely. 

There is another mistake—another circum- 
stance in which ladies may so judge as to lead 
them into danger; they are apt, on level ground, 
to trust with perfect confidence to their horse’s 
safety, and, if riding up rising ground, to think it 
next to impossible he could come down; while, in 
riding down the least declension, they seem to 
think they cannot hold him too tightly by the bri- 
dle. We are perfectly aware that declining 
ground throws additional weight on the animal’s 
fore-parts, thus rendering his progress in some 
degree more dangerous than when going on the 
level; but this difference is increased or dimin- 
ished by the way in which he puts his feet to the 
ground. 
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Horses that go very near the ground, and are 
apt to strike their toes against it, will really go 
more safely down hill than up. A moment's re- 
flection will show that it must be so. ‘The rising 
ground resists the toe as it meets it; the declen- 
sion acts the reverse. But any horse blundering, 
stumbling, tripping, making false steps, call it by 
what name you will, and let it arise from what 
cause it may, ts totally unfit to carry a woman; 
so are horses at all inclined to strike their legs, 
let that also arise from what cause it may. I 
would far rather put her on a horse that would 
kick or plunge (that is if she could ride at all) 
than on one of even doubtful safety. Of the two 
dire events, I would rather see a woman get a 
regular “purler” at a leap (much as I should 
shudder at seeing such an accident) than I would 
see a horse come down on the road with her. In 
the first case she might possibly get thrown out of 
the way of her horse; in the latter case her 
clothes might, as it were, tie her tohim. If what 
I have said may cause any lady to feel timid 
where before she felt confident, let them not think 
me unkind or ungallant in saying I should rejoice 
to hear that I have done so. Yet it is not actual 
timidity I would wish to produce, but caution; if 
I produce that, my time will have been well spent 
and my pen well employed. 

There are a vast number of horses, who could 
carry a woman perfectly, safely, and to a certain 
degree pleasantly, that is, guoad, the woman who 
rides them. Any horse that is safe, free from 
vicious habits, and will not run away, will carry a 
buxom farmer’s daughter to her satisfaction. In 
the first place, she has probably never ridden one 
better trained, and she will gallop him along the 
road by the side of her lover or brother, and en- 
joy the exercise. Every one must, I should 
think, be delighted on seeing her blooming healthy 
look, her high spirit, and the perfect enjoyment 
she seems to derive from her ride. But such ani- 
mals are no ladies’ horses. The joyous country 
girl laughs, at his want of mouth and her aching 
arms. If he half chucks her out of the saddle 
every stride he takes, by the roughness of his ac- 
tion, she laughs still more; and if, on stopping, 
she finds herself out of breath, she laughs again. 
May no fastidiousness of fashion mar, fair girl, 
the exuberance of those spirits that can be so ex- 
cited by homely pleasures. Far happier, proba- 
bly, she, than the elegant creature of fashion, 
whose grace and elegant beauty excite the admi- 
ration of those accustomed to see such fair crea- 
tures. But, to our point. Such exhibitions as I 
have described, though quite in character with the 
person and place, would be sadly out of all keeping 
with the elegant deportment of a woman of fashion. 

As riding is productive of health and amuse- 
ment to ladies, let us encourage it by all means in 
our power ; but let them be put upon such horses, 
and let them so learn to ride, that the elegant 
creature we have seen over night in the drawing- 
room may add to the fascination she has there 
caused, by appearing the same elegant creature 
on her horse. 
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Hurdle Brush Clod-Breaker. 

Our friend Estill of Kentucky, who furnished a 
description of his cheap Stump-Puller, in the last 
No. of the Ohio Cultivator, has sent a description of a 
simple Clod-Breaker, which, on all light prairie soils, 
might be quite as effective as far more costly imple- 
ments.—Epb. 


While on the subject of agricultural imple- 
ments, I will give you a description of the Hur- 
dle Brush which is far superior to the roller, har- 
row, or common brush, for pulverizing clods, lev- 
eling land, or brushing down rubbish, as it entire- 
ly supersedes the necessity of either of those.— 
Cut eight nice straight poles, as near the same 
size as possible, ten feet long and four inches and 
a half in diameter. Take off the bark and round 
the ends. Then, with two square scantlings four 
inches square and the same length with the poles 
you have the material necessary for the brush. 
With an inch augur bore a hole one foot from 
each end of all the poles and scantling, and pare 
the holes nicely on each side with a knife, to pre- 
vent cutting the rope which passes through these 
holes. Take the largest pole and put on a clevis 
with the ring in it,in the center. Then have rea- 
dy two ropes, either hemp or sea-grass, large 
enough to fit holes. These ropes must be twelve 
feet long. ‘Tie a knot in one end of each rope. 
Commence with the pole which has the clevis and 
pass the ropes from the front through the holes in 
the ends, and let three or four men catch hold of 
the ropes, and pull with their feet against the 
pole until the knots are made secure. Then tie 
knots just behind the pole at each end. Have 
ready a plank three feet long, with a hole in the 
center. Pass the rope through this hole, and 
with the feet against the plank, secure the knots 
in each rope against the pole. Take off the plank. 
Now measure off eight inches, and make two 
other knots as before, securing them with the sec- 
ond pole. Continue putting on the poles eight 
inches apart with knots on each side of the poles, 
until they are all on. Lastly put on the two 
scantling in the same way, and tie a knot on each 
end behind the last one, and the brush is done.— 
Hitch one or two yoke of oxen or mules to the 
clevis, and pull the poles sideways. In carrying 
this brush to or from the field, it must be rolled 
up and hauled on a cart or sled. When done 
using it, roll it up and put it away in a dry place, 
and you will have a brush ready for use, that will 
last for several years. After it has seasoned, it 
will be lighter and better than when first made. 
I will venture to say that any man who uses this 
brush will find that it far exceeds his expectation. 
There is nothing better than this, to run over a 
corn field just before laying it off to plant. 

Yours, &c., J. T. E. 





Wive Sratxis.—The stalls in the cavalry sta- 
bles of the Emperor of Russia are twelve feet 
square. This arrangement gives the horses a 
chance to stretch out their limbs. 
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make selections. Mr. Howard is fully competent for 
such a trust, from his long and critical knowledge of 
\all sorts of livestock. He will leave on this mission 
in a few weeks, and if any of our friends desire any 
animals in the line of farm stock, we can safely com- 
|mend them to give their commissions to Mr. How- 
\ard, who will give his personal attention to their 
‘selection and shipping, with those he will pu:chase 
for the Society. 














Cueap Stump Putter.—Erastus Martin of Cham- 
paign Co., was telling us the other day of a cheap 
stump puller he had used. He made it just like a 

lumberman’s cant hook. The lever was twenty feet 

The Editor Journeyeth Northward. long, and the hook made from a bar of iron two by 

pea tour inches, mighty stout, and the lever stout in pro- 

The Ohio State Board of Agriculture held a 8€S-| portion. With this and a yoke of oxen, he could 
sion at Sandusky, on the 4th and 5th days of May,| twist out stumps two and three feet in diameter, 
and for the purpose of getting in good society, and | scarcely ever cutting a root with the axe. 
seeing what we could see, we ran up to the Bay City | 

’ ; , P vy 'Y)  Speaxtne OF Butter, our lady correspondent, M. 
too. The business of the Board consisted in choos- é 
‘ ‘ cde . |M.S., taking advantage of an unprotected female, 
ing grounds for the State Fair, appointing awarding). *, . ‘ ? 

: ; ; ‘ visited the Nest when no one was in but wife Mollie, 
committees, and putting the active operations of the . 

: : ; |and discharged from her bucket, a roll of butter— 

season into the hands of an executive committee. | 
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The Edifor’s Table. 














The grounds were chosen on the south-east border of 
the city, in a smooth pasture field, having two small 


| nice, sweet butter, hard, yellow butter, such as makes 
/a man’s mouth water. Wife says the beat of that 


groves of shrub oak, about half a mile from the Bay roll has not been on her table from any quarter. 


ic ‘ fi ‘ hon 
and the Lake Shore Railroad. The citizens of San-| ommend us to Aunty Srracus for something nice 


dusky were very courteous and attentive, affurding) THe Bees.—Early swarms of bees are as much 
their guests every facility for observation, and giving | the most profitable as early chickens. There is a 
an earnest of their hearty determination to promote Saying we learned when a boy : 
the interest and success of the coming State Fair. b sone et tarbia Saks, b eatin e demas; 
The hotel capacity will be thoroughly canvassed and | A swarm of bees in July, is not worth a fly.” 
put in order, and this we trust will be found both The flowers have opened very well, this spring, to 
extensive and comfortable. We were pleased to find enable bees to feed early, upon which early swarm- 
our host, R. D. McDonald, back again in the Town-| ing depends. In the absence of flowers, feeding the 
send House, and putting that favorite hostelrie in bees will facilitate their sending out new swarms. 
complete repair. It is like getting home, to fall into Mr. E. T. Sturtevant of East Cleveland, claims a 
McDonald’s keeping. |discovery in bee feed, by which he can bring them 
The Executive Committee of the State Board are, forward a month or two earlier than usual. The dis- 
J. M. Millikin, President ; Dr. N. S. Townshend of covery consists in feeding unbolted rye meal, strewn 
Avon, and Dr. L. Q. Rawson of Fremont. | upon boards. 
Our observations upon the prospects of the grow-| 


‘* A swarm of bees in May, is worth a ton of hay ; 


Tue County Premivm Lists are coming in better 
ing crops and the staple fruits, satisfy us that we and better. The Ohio Cultivator seems to be very 
have entered upon a fruitful year. The wheat and much in fashion with the Societies this year. 

grass we have never seen looking so strong and| a, 

heavy at this time of year. The oats are well up,| : anp Mowetany—Is the report that 


having been sowed before the setting in of the wimeetinti s dient i aes 
rains. In the region of the Lake, the peach orchards, Wj) jt pay a person living fifty miles from 
were in full bloom, and the apple orchards promise | Cincinnati, and living on a direct railroad, to raise 
better still. Corn planting will be late, and had best rhubarb, gooseberries, currants, &c., for that mar- 
be confined to ground that will. push the crop right ket? (2.) Vv. 


ahead. Clinton Co., May, 1858. 





(1.) Not being posted on this subject, we turn the 
CatTTLe Importatioy.—The Massachusetts Socie-| question over to the doctors. 
ty for promoting Agriculture, having decided to make | 


another importation of Ayrshire and other cattle, 
have engaged Sanford Howard, of the Boston Culti- 


(2.) If you have a good salesman to whom you 
can consign your marketing, we should say it would 
pay well; but not if you must go along to sell it 





vator, to go abroad to England and Scotland, and | yourself.—Ep. 
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Notes upon the Ohio Cultivator, May 15.) 
—_—_ | 

Goop Roaps.—Ah! indeed; but shall we —| 
can we —ever have them, so long as the present 
system of collecting and expending the road tax 
is practiced. With all reverence for the judg- 
ments of the many Road Supervisors in the good 
State of Ohio, I beg to say, that not one in twen- 
ty knows anything of the principles of road ma-| 
king. It has never been part and parcel of either 
their reading or practice, and to suppose every | 
one capable of directing judicious expenditure in| 
road making, is just as unwise as to believe all 
are capable of practising Medicine or the Law 
without ever before having given it a thought. 
Road making is a science, and he who has| 
thoroughly studied the matter in connection with| 
practice, will accomplish more with ten dollars 
than fifty dollars collected and expended under 
the present system. As it is, one-half the amount 
of our road taxes, if collected in money, and paid 
out to capable, understanding men, binding them 
under contract to keep certain roads in repair,_| 
etc., for the year, would result in giving us far 
better roadways than we now have. 
Hoor ArLt.—Don’t know much about this; but | 

a neighbor of mine, who keeps about seventy 
cows, simply washes the feet in castile soap and. 
water, and then, after applying coal tar, bandages | 
them up, and keeps for a few days on dry ground. | 
If pretty bad, he repeats the dose. 
Oxen AND Horses.—A grand article, and/| 
right to the point. It touches the pocket too, and 


PPAPLP LPL LL LOIS 
to go to Dr. Kirtland’s—whose residence your 
readers well know is about four miles west of 
Cleveland—and see him drive or coax his bees 





just as and where he pleased, I could not help 
thinking it would be one of the old absurdities— 


but of a truth I was mistaken. It was a curiosity 
to see how easily the Doctor handled them— 
changing them from hive to hive, box to box, 
place to place; now up, now down, anywhere 
and everywhere, just as fancy or convenience dic- 
tated. Iam not a bee man—but if you could 
coax the Doctor into giving you a little about 
their management, it would be worth a dozen 
books to any of your readers who have swarms 
of bees. 

RESPONSES FROM THE RurAL Wortp.—Here 
is the kernel of your pages, good Mr. Editor; 
here we get much in little, the right information, 
and from all parts of the State. Keep up this 
item of responses, and enlarge. 

Spring AppLes.—I am not much versed in 
pomology, but I love a good apple, and—like 
your correspondent—desire to have things called 


by their right names. Mr. Bateham’s reputation 


is that of one desirous of aiding his fellows, and 
as a horticulturist, careful and observing, always 
desirous of promoting the right——but I cannot 
see the policy of calling an apple a Spring apple, 
merely because it has been or can be kept until 
Spring. Why, this market could now supply 
Baldwins, Belmonts, Red Canadas, Baltimores, 
and many other sorts, by the barrel, all in good 
preservation, fresh and sprightly in flavor as mid- 





there is where it tells. Talk of oxen being slow | winter, but it would not quite do for a pomological 
for plowing or other farm work ; if they are so, it! writer to class them as Spring apples. This ap- 
is the fault of the driver, not of the cattle. If I) ple question, or rather fruit question, is however 
recollect right, in 1846, at a plowing match in|, mixed one, and as I don’t know much about it, 
New Haven, Connecticut, a yoke of oxen took | pelieve I shan’t argue the point. I would, how- 
the premium away from a team or teams of horses | ever, like to ask if the new edition of Hooper's 
as plowing the land better and in the shortest) work classes them as Spring apples? for if it 
time. When a boy, the writer has driven his| does, the question is already settled, and the 
yoke of old oxen and two pair of steers many | points will need no arguing. 

days in winter, a distance of fifteen miles in haul- | ng 


: In connection herewith, let me say, the peach 
ing wood. 


‘crop on Lake shore will prove a full half crop. 
Hasits AND Prices,—A few words that, just| Cherry and all other fruits probably will be 
at this time, are exceedingly applicable. If our | abundant. 
young men and women would only consent to! Cuture or Vines.—A capital article, minute 
start in the world as their parents did, we should | nq practical. There are quite a number of new 
hear less of hard times and have fewer bankrupts. | .orts of water melon as well as musk melon, but 
Mitts ror Cutnese Sucar Cane.—If we |I think Mr. Innis has named the two best,—cer- 
must grow the cane, then, perhaps, it is best to| tainly there is as yet no musk melon so good for 
grind and make into syrup; but—but—notwith-|table use as Skillman’s fine netted, but for sale, 
standing all that has been written, let me prophe-| the citron is more profitable. 
sy, that, should any one be fool-hardy enough to| Iyrivence or Sor on Frurt.—The Doctor 
give his entire time to the matter, he would find | will have a good time preparing, and his publish- 
his profits come out at the little end of the horn.| ers in publishing, if he describes as is desired in 
It is all very well for the man who lives far from | this article. To enable him to do it, would only 
market, and where the wood costs nothing but the | occupy about six hundred to one thousand extra 
cutting: he should grow, if he pleases, just what | ages. GEOMANCER. 
he wants to make his own sweetening; but, as a} (/eveland. 
business, it will never pay. 


Care or Bees.—I have heard of coaxing| A thrifty housewife thinks men ought to be 
pigs, and driving hens to water, and other absur-| useful—they might as well be smoking hams as 
dities, and when, a few days ago, I was invited! smoking cigars. 
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make selections. Mr. Howard is fully competent for 
‘such a trust, from his long and critical knowledge of 
|all sorts of livestock. He will leave on this mission 
|in a few weeks, and if any of our friends desire any 
animals in the line of farm stock, we can safely com- 
,mend them to give their commissions to Mr. How- 
jard, who will give his personal attention to their 
selection and shipping, with those he will puschase 
for the Society. 














— = : Cuear Stump Putter.—Erastus Martin of Cham- 
paign Co., was telling us the other day of a cheap 

She Editor's sable. stump puller he had used. He made it just like a 
a ce DS ce lumberman’s cant hook. The lever was twenty feet 
ne Editor Journeyeth Northward. ~ | long, and the hook made from a bar of iron two by 
sales tour inches, mighty stout, and the lever stout in pro- 

The Ohio State Board of Agriculture held a s€s-| portion. With this and a yoke of oxen, he could 


sion at Sandusky, on the 4th and 5th days of May, | twist out stumps two and three feet in diameter, 
and for the purpose of getting in good society, and | scarcely ever cutting a root with the axe. 
seeing what we could see, we ran up to the Bay City | 
’ . y P vay Y | SPEAKING OF Butter, our lady correspondent, M. 
too. The business of the Board consisted in choos- : 
, ‘ ie . |M.S., taking advantage of an unprotected female, 
ing grounds for the State Fair, appointing awarding|” ., : ; é 
‘ ; : : | visited the Nest when no one was in but wife Mollie, 
committees, and putting the active operations of the | : 
: : , jand discharged from her bucket, a roll of butter— 
season into the hands of an executive committee.| . 
nice, sweet butter, hard, yellow butter, such as makes 
The grounds were chosen on the south-east border of | : ' 
deep . man’s mouth water. Wife says the beat of that 
the city, in a smooth pasture field, having two small 
: roll has not been on her table from any quarter. 
groves of shrub oak, about half a mile from the Bay Diciiaiidiih eins te temas Miata ee cametinl te 
and the Lake Shore Railroad. The citizens of San-| : aa a 
dusky were very courteous and attentive, affurding) THe Bers.—Early swarms of bees are as much 
their guests every facility for observation, and giving | the most profitable as early chickens. There is a 
an earnest of their hearty determination to promote Saying we learned when a boy : 
the interest and success of the coming State Fair.| A srtrm of bees in Mayle worth ton of bay 
The hotel capacity will be thoroughly canvassed and | A swarm of bees in July, is not worth a fly.” 
put in order, and this we trust will be found both The flowers have opened very well, this spring, to 
extensive and comfortable. We were pleased to find enable bees to feed early, upon which early swarm- 
our host, R. D. McDonald, back again in the Town-|ing depends. In the absence of flowers, feeding the 
send House, and putting that favorite hostelrie in bees will facilitate their sending out new swarms. 
complete repair. It is like getting home, to fall into Mr. E. T. Sturtevant of East Cleveland, claims a 
McDonald’s keeping. | discovery in bee feed, by which he can bring them 
The Executive Committee of the State Board are, forward a month or two earlier than usual. The dis- 
J. M. Millikin, President ; Dr. N. S. Townshend of covery consists in feeding unbolted rye meal, strewn 
Avon, and Dr. L. Q. Rawson of Fremont. | upon boards. 
Our observations upon the prospects of the grow- 











Tue County Premium Lists are coming in better 
ing crops and the staple fruits, satisfy us that we! and better. The Ohio Cultivator seems to be very 
have entered upon a fruitful year. The wheat and | much in fashion with the Societies this year. 

grass we have never seen looking so strong and) _—_— > M 

heavy at this time of year. The oats are well up,| eDICAL AND MoneTary.—Is the report that 


having been sowed before the setting in of the late | omen nes by the use of pie plant 
rains. In the region of the Lake, the peach orchards | Will it pay a person living fifty miles from 


were in full bloom, and the apple orchards promise Cincinnati, and living on a direct railroad, to raise 
better still. Corn planting will be late, and had best rhubarb, gooseberries, currants, &c., for that mar- 
be confined to ground that will. push the crop right | ket? (2.) Vv. 


ahead. Clinton Co., May, 1858. 


(1.) Not being posted on this subject, we turn the 
question over to the doctors. 


(2.) If you have a good salesman to whom you 





CatTTLe Importation.—The Massachusetts Socie- 
ty for promoting Agriculture, having decided to make 
another importation of Ayrshire and other cattle,|can consign your marketing, we should say it would 
have engaged Sanford Howard, of the Boston Culti-| pay well ; but not if you must go along to sell it 
vator, to go abroad to England and Scotland, and | yourself.—Ep. 
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Notes upon the Ohio Cultivator, May 15.|to go to Dr. Kirtland’s—whose residence your 


rr |readers well know is about four miles west of 

Goop Roaps.—Ah! indeed; but shall we —| Cjeyeland—and see him drive or coax his bees 
can we —ever have them, so long as the present just as and where he pleased, I could not help 
system of collecting and expending the road tax thinking it would be one of the old absurdities— 
18 practiced. With all reverence for the judg-| but of a truth I was mistaken. It was a curiosity 
= of the many Road Supervisors in the good | tg see how easily the Doctor handled them— 
State of Ohio, I beg to say, that not one in twen-| changing them from hive to hive, box to box, 
ty knows anything of the principles of road ma- place to place; now up, now down, anywhere 
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king. It has never been part and parcel of either| and everywhere, just as fancy or convenience dic- 
their reading or practice, and to suppose every |tated. Tam not a bee man—but if you could 
one rapable of directing judicious expenditure in| coax the Doctor into giving you a little about 
road ess hy Just as oie as to ner mig bee their management, it would be worth a dozen 
are capable of practising Medicine or the Law ~ selina. oa ave swarms 
po ae pone sles Poesia Mes books to any of your readers who have swarms 
p E vine & é SHC) of bees. 
Road making is a science, and he who has| a, a ee: Te 
ya : , on | {SPONSES FRO} =» Rurs —hHe 

thoroughly studied the matter in connection with}. she heneall ‘ofl pair Mr Editor 
° ° ° ° : » > > y ages, : 
practice, will accomplish more with ten dollars|* © Sere’ Or yee eee ae tp cg 
7; here we get much in little, the right information, 

than fifty dollars collected and expended under am att untae then ie. Wee ane 
ws ; and from all parts of the State. ep ; 
the present system. As it is, one-half the amount ‘ fr en ie otiiiind . ie r 

+o . . ‘sponses, and enlarge. 

of our road taxes, if collected in money, and paid \ es 6 pee, ae ee F 
out to capable, understanding men, binding them| SPRING AppLes.—I am not much versed in 
under contract to keep certain roads in repair,| pomology, but I love a good apple, and—like 
etc., for the year, would result in giving us far Your correspondent—desire ue have things called 
better roadways than we now have. | by ae ores Mr. eat Y ecaeaad 

, is that of one desirous of aiding his fellows, an 

Hoor Art.—Don’t know much about this; but)” : : : S , - 

e : as a horticulturist, careful and observing, always 
a neighbor of mine, who keeps about seventy Aasleane of eetmatien the debéeakin an 
: > : : “ 2S S 7 po 
cows, simply washes the feet in castile soap and) te sapere 5 cd m 
: , see the policy of calling an apple a Spring apple, 
water, and then, after applying coal tar, bandages | ' . . 
Gees ete hams Oe x tends die merely because it has been or can be kept until 

“4 ce 8 « “} « y . ‘ LJ y Ld 

: Ps P . vs Spring. Why, this market could now supply 
If pretty bad, he repeats the dose. | “s : 

0 - A : sd | Baldwins, Belmonts, Red Canadas, Baltimores, 
XEN AND Horses.—A grand article, and |, ‘ 3 in g 
right to the point. It seedhatie yocket tes and _ mre poner pe. re irene “te = 
ef poem. CRS Uae | t00, and preservation, fresh and sprightly in flavor as mid- 
pega is where omy Talk . “eth being slow | winter, but it would not quite do for a pomological 
or plowing or other farm work; if they are s0, It) writer to class 3 Sprine apples. This ap- 
is the fault of the driver, not of the cattle. If I esas pats mee fi oe ne ae ante aan = 

tan dink ti tee : wi in |PO areetions or rather fruit question, is however 
recollect right, in 1546, at a plowing match in| 4 mixed one, and as I don’t know much about it, 
ri Haven, gs a yoke of oa took believe I shan’t argue the point. I would, how- 
€ premium away from a team or teams of horses | ever, like to ask if the new edition of Hooper's 
. . | ’ . 
a agg Sony Psi ag and _ ag Pearage- +o bon classes them as Spring apples? for if it 
me of sak aan ae an of het pons. the question is already settled, and the 
y ‘ ro pr ateers many | points wi guise. 
days in winter, a distance of fifteen miles in vee 4 ig yest te oe, 
day ’ 8 ‘ In connection herewith, let me say, the peach 
ing wood. __{erop on Lake shore will prove a full half crop. 
Hasits anp Prices,—A few words that, just|Cherry and all other fruits probably will be 
at this time, are exceedingly applicable. If our! abundant. 
young men and women would only consent to! @QyprurE or Vines.—A capital article, minute 
ila ° ° . 4 . b R sale oi | 4 ‘ “ NES. 4 7 «< « 2 
start : a world as their parents did, we should | ang practical. There are quite a number of new 
hear less of hard times and have fewer bankrupts. | sorts of water melon as well as musk melon, but 


Mitts ror Curnese Sucar Cane.—If we |I think Mr. Innis has named the two best,—cer- 
must grow the cane, then, perhaps, it is best to tainly there is as yet no musk melon so good for 
grind and make into syrup; but—but—notwith-| table use as Skillman’s fine netted, but for sale, 
standing all that has been written, let me prophe-| the citron is more profitable. 
sy, that, should any one be fool-hardy enough to! [yrrueNce or Sor on Frurt.—The Doctor 
give his entire time to the matter, he would find} wi]] have a good time preparing, and his publish- 
his profits come out at the little end of the horn.| ers in publishing, if he describes as is desired in 
It is all very well for the man who lives far from | this article. To enable him to do it, would only 
market, and where the wood costs nothing but the | occupy about six hundred to one thousand extra 
cutting: he should grow, if he pleases, just what | ages. GEOMANCER. 
he wants to make his own sweetening; but, as a} (/eveland. 
business, it will never pay. 





Care or Beres.—I have heard of coaxing| A thrifty housewife thinks men ought to be 
pigs, and driving hens to water, and other absur-| useful—they might as well be smoking hams as 
dities, and when, a few days ago, I was invited! smoking cigars. 
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three times the length in a season that they do in 
Germany, common sense—a scarce article—would 
say, leave three times as much bearing wood, 
and plant your vines further apart than the rule 
in Europe. Before my gardeners, of late years, 
governed me, I left bearing wood of old vines, in 
~~~~~~ | the grape-house, from twelve to fifteen feet long, 
and extending to the top of the house, or near it; 

H 0 R T i ¢ U L T U R A L e thereby giving it the sun the entire slope of the 











glass. As I deem it a matter of interest, I re- 
Grape Culture—Causes of Failure. quest you to appoint a committee of three or 
— more persons of experience to examine my grape- 


It is a well known fact, though somewhat reluc- | poyses and report. 


tantly admitted by those most interested, that for sev- 
eral years past the damages to the grape crop, by 
mildew, rot, &c., has been so great as to materially 
check the planting of new vineyards in the vicinity 
of Cincinnati, and measurably discourage many per- 
sons already engaged in the business of wine-grow- 
ing. It has also had the effect of convincing those 
who flattered themselves that they knew all about 
this business of grape culture, that there is some- 
thing yet for them to learn, and they have need to go 
back to school, and take a few lessons from Nature. 
Much discussion has been had on this subject, of 
late, in the meetings of the Cincinnati Horticultural 
Society, apparently without arriving at any definite 
conclusions, although many useful facts and sugges- 
tions have been elicited. A number of the members 
have expressed the belief that the system of planting 
and pruning, universally adopted, is radically incor- 
rect as applied to this country. Among the warmest 
advocates of this opinion, is Mr. J. Howarth, of Wal- 
nut Hills, who had lectured the Society, both in| 
rhyme and prose, on this subject, and, at a meeting | 
which I attended a few weeks since, he was illustra- ‘ 
ting his theory by numerous diagrams on the black- ae in eettare of Ge grape = me tenteney ¢ 
nih dm mildew and rot has been much discussed of late, 
The venerable pioneer in this business, N. Long- es oo . waif gens ssyprsee aye 
. 'cially to this section, you will permit me to give 
worth, Esq., is among the converts to the new doc- | you a few thoughts on this subject, and enter my 
trine, and at the meeting just alluded to, he modest- | protest against the common method of pruning, 
ly requested the more learned teachers of horticultu- |and also planting. 
ral science to give him the benefit of their views in| When we look upon the Vine and study its de- 
regard to the system of pruning which his very in- | V¢!opmert, we find that each part has its appro- 
telligent German gardener had practiced for a year | prente function te perform, and that it is by this 
or two past, upon the vines in his graperies. The beautiful circle of action, that each part is made 


— : : \to contribute to the well-being of the whole, and 
following is Mr. Longworth’s letter to the Society : without which Nature cannot carry out the law of 

To Cincinnati Horticurturat Soctretr:/its existence. We see that the root, the vine and 
Gentlemen—It is many years since I have had the leaf, have each a separate duty to perform, 
half a crop of grapes in my grape houses. When |and in no case can either discharge the duty of 
I had a full crop the vines were pruned long, and the other. It requires the concerted action of all 
extended near to the top of the house. As now its parts to change and modify its sap, so as to 
pruned, the bearing wood, on vines ten or twelve furnish that constant supply of nutriment which 
years old, is from twelve to twenty-four inches; its being demands. 


one in thirty about thirty-six inches. Do not our| The roots are designed to receive from the 
foreign vine-dressers prune too short? 


They earth just as much aliment as can be taken up by 
generally follow the rules of their “daddies” in the adducent vessels—or arteries—and be trans- 
Germany. mitted to the leaves, where, by a law as beautiful 

In our vineyards, in pruning, they generally as in the animal kingdom, the circulating fluid is 
pursue the German rule, and prune too short, as changed and made fit for the further development 
they did in Germany. As our vines here grow of the plant; hence, the returning circulation, 


By invitation, I accompanied the committee to ex- 

amine the grape vines of Mr. Longworth, which he 
thought had been too severely pruned by his garden- 
er, and I am sure that each member of the commit- 
tee must have been convinced that Mr. L. was right 
in this opinion, though out of respect for the situation 
of the gardener, they were cautious about expressing 
their convictions on the subject. It was only an in- 
stance of rigid practice of the German system of 
pruning, and differing but little from that laid down 
in most of the books, and practiced in most of the 
graperies and vineyards in this country, but still, I 
believe, radically erroneous. 
The following article, written by Dr. Jos. Taylor, 
of Kentucky, (near Cincinnati,) and published in the 
Cincinnatus of the present month, contains some 
facts and suggestions worthy of the censideration of 
vine-growers, although it is not likely that all of his 
conclusions will be verified by experience. We need 
more extended and careful experiments, as well as 
scientific research, to settle these and many other 
points in American Fruit Culture : M. B. B. 
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through the reducent vessels—or veins—may be 
regarded as important as the former. Health de- 
mands an equilibrium. When this is disturbed, 
why may we not in vegetable, as well as animal 
life, expect disease ? 

As there is an animal chemistry, which is se- 
cretly at work in her hidden and mysterious labo- 
ratory, so also is there a vegetable chemistry ; 
for we find that while this circulation is going on, 
eliminating those elements requisite for the 
growth of the plant and maturity of its fruit, im- 
portant changes take place in the constituents of 
the sap, preparing it for all the different purposes 
of vegetable life. ‘The change which takes place 
appears to be as great as that which is found in 
animal life, passing from the arterial to the venous 
blood. If two-thirds of the circulation of plants 
is thrown off as useless by the exhalent vessels, 
while it receives from the surrounding atmosphere 
an enlarged supply of oxygen, without which it 
cannot be sustained, can it be good practice to cut 
off those organs through which this change is ef- 
fected? This change, it must be remembered, is 
not only in quantity, but more especially in quali- 
ty. A beautiful illustration of this is found in the 
Acacia Nilotica; the root is as offensive as asso- 
foetida, and the ascending sap is a sour astringent ; 
but descending, it exudes through the bark a nu- 
tritious, pleasant gum—the Gum Arabic of com- 
merce—so also the Cascarilla bark and Castor oil 
are obtained from plants poisonous in some parts. 

Reasoning from the facts stated—which might 
be enlarged upon, for I have only glanced at the 
subject—I take it for granted that the sap, in dif- 
ferent stages, possesses different virtues and in- 
gredients, and, more fully to illustrate my position, 
requires a perfect plant or vine in all its parts, to 
perform its different functions, so as to fulfil the 
laws of its being. Now, in applying this to the 
Catawba, we find—as I think its history will show 
that as long as those natural laws were observed 
in our culture, we neither had mildew or rot. In 
our eagerness for large yields, we have, as I think, 
been sacrificing the perfect development of the 
plant, without which we cannot expect perfect 
fruit. 

Let us, for a moment, contrast its present state 
with what it was before it went through the ordeal 
of high culture, and, if I mistake not, a sufficient 
cause will be found for the disease. The natural 
position of the roots of most vines, whether of the 
grape or other, are near the surtace of the ground; 
even in the alluvial bottoms, we find the grape 
throwing out its roots, twenty or thirty feet, with- 
in a foot of the surface, where it receives the re- 
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vivifying effects of light, heat, and air, giving 
ample nourishment to a vine fifty feet long, yield- 
ing its bushels of fruit in perfection and beauty. | 
The present method, you know, is to trench deep, 
twenty-five or thirty inches, always throwing 
richest of the soil at the bottom, thereby inviting 
and drawing off the roots as far from their natu- 
ral position as possible, where they feed upon the 
damp crude moisture, filling their pores with a 
flow of sap, which cannot undergo that change’ 
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necessary to their growth and perfection of fruit. 
Having thus laid deep the foundations of the vine 
and started it on its mission of growth and fruit- 
bearing, the next thing appears to be to whtp it 
for growing too fast; and hence, the present sys- 
tem of dwarfing or cutting down the vine, leaving 
it but one small stem of a year’s growth, to elab- 
orate the sap for a large and well developed root, 
thus destroying the equilibrium, giving to the root 
almost the entire circulation, and in unfavorable 
seasons surcharging the whole with a flow of sap 
which can not be modified and prepared for the 
perfection of the fruit; the respiratory and lym- 
phatic vessels having been in a measure cut away, 
the sap remains in a diluted or imperfect state, 
unfit for the complete development of the tissues 
of the grape. ‘The fruit may be full grown, or, 
as is often the case, overgrown; but like many 
animals, similarly overgrown, not prepared to re- 
sist the influences of disease. 

The grape, thus overgrown, or not possessing 
in its constituent elements a perfect physiological 
development, falls an easy prey to external influ- 
ences, particularly a humid atmosphere, which, in 
the tender age of its growth, induces a dropsical 
state, developing disease in the form of mildew or 
rot. This is evidenced from the fact that young 
vines are less liable to be attacked with disease 
than old ones; for as yet the vine and its roots 
have not lost the equilibrium of power. An old 
vine, cut down from year io year, must have roots 
very disproportionate to the stem. Another evi- 
dence of this is that vines in their native state 
seldom if ever fail in perfecting their fruit. Then, 
again, from vineyards on dry, sandy soil, where 
the water readily passes off, the fruit is more per- 
fect and the yield more certain. The mere fact 
that local remedies, such as the external applica- 
tion of sulphur,proves salutary in arresting the dis- 
ease, I regard as no evidence against the position 
I have assumed ; for vegetable as well as animal 
organizations possess an absorbent system through 
which remedial agents are taken into the system, 
and thus act upon the general circulation. I hold 
that external or local disease cannot much effect 
or long maintain control of a healthy tissue. The 
natural laws of health repel disease. 

In cultivating the vine, or any other plant, we 
should bear in mind that we are nurturing a living 
being, and that the laws which govern vegetable 
life are as immutable as those which preside over 
the animal kingdom ; and hence, the highest order 
of culture to which we can attain, is to under- 
stand their distinctive characteristics and place 
within their reach that kind of food which is best 
suited to the most perfect development. I am 
pleased to see that vegetable chemistry, physiolo- 
gy and pathology, are demanding a more thorough 
investigation, and that some of our best institu- 
tions of learning have taken this subject in hand 
with commendable zeal. From this course, I 
doubt not much good will accrue to every depart- 
ment of agriculture. 

In conclusion, Mr. Editor, I would not be un- 
derstood as condemning entirely judicious prun- 
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ing; yet I do contend that the present system is!zette at the time, I announced my crop of all va- 
against every principle, of correct physiology, at rieties a complete loss, and by comparing what I 
least that which I have learned in my study of would have had with what I will have, see no rea- 








animal life and the similarity which I see exists 
in the vegetable world. 
- +-<—eo + UR 


The Flower and Fruit Garden. 


Some of the readers of the Cultivator may not 
have their yards worked over yet. All that are 
to be planted out, should be done soon, to secure 
a good growth before the hot weather sets in. 


Verbenas planted out early, in a sunny situation, | 


will be well rooted before June, and will produce 
finer flowers than when planted late. They re- 
quire a deep rich soil, moistenness to the roots, 
and a fair exposure to the sun. Gladiolus, 


tiger-flowers, and tuberoses should be planted now. | 


Give them a rich loamy soil; plant two or three 
inches below the surface. Prepare a good piece 
of land for dahlias; dig, dress, and manure high- 
ly. Put stakes out first, and then plant the dah- 
lias. Tie them to the stakes as fast as they grow. 
Water often, and get them growing well in the 


start. Let not more than one shoot grow ona 
bulb, and trim this of some of the side-branches. 


Sow annual flower seed, and water, if too dry. 
Look after the strawberry beds; keep the weeds 
down, and give a watering of liquid guano or cow 
manure, twice a week. Mulch all your fruit trees ; 
mulching with tan or saw-dust will benefit your 
evergreens and shrubs very much. J. L. 5S. 
a re 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Fruit in Southwestern Ohio. 


Mr. Epiror:—A thorough examination of my 
orchard since the freeze of April 26, enables me 
to reply definitely and without delay to your in- 


quiry touching its effect upon the different varie-| 


ties of fruit; and my own loss may be taken as a 
fair criterion for that of this entire vicinity. 
The pears, of which I had a hitherto unparal- 


son to retract that statement. But, of course, no 
| particular vicinity can be accepted as a criterion 
jupon which to found an estimate of the general 
| prospect ; and from what I have recently learned 
trom various sources I make no doubt our markets 
iwill be sufficiently stocked during the season to 
bring all sorts of fruit within the reach of the 
| most limited means. Respectfully, 
T. V. Pericoras. 
Mt. Carmel, Clermont co., May, 1858. 
—- a eee 


A Question apout Frost and’,Fruit. 


Dear Cou.: I am going to walk into your logic 
on the effect of frost, expressed by you, in the 
jlast Cultivator. You say that the dryness of the 
atmosphere, on the night of the 27th of April, 
|was favorable for the fruit buds. My experience 
teaches me that the perfectly dry nights are the 
ones to be feared. Ihave seen the young peaches, 
as large as peas, encased in a shell of ice and 
| sleet, and come out safe; the gradual thawing of 
the ice saves the fruit. Now, if you wish to lock 
horns with an uncultivated Buckeye, just pitch in. 
Ashland co., May, 1858. Cart. Jor. 


Derence.—We have no objection to locking 
horns with the tall Chief of the Perryville Artil- 
| lery, especially as we know his horns have balls 
jon their tips. But, dear Captain, don’t you know 
|that there is a great difference between a storm of 
sleet upon fruit after it gets to be “as large as 
|peas,” and a stinging frost when the blossoms are 
just opening their virgin petals? 


Besides, the 
salvation of fruit after a frost, depends vastly up- 
,on the chance of getting over it; for instance, an 
orchard by the side of a lake or river may be es- 


leled promise of abundance, were almost entirely | sentially frozen during the night, and a steamy 
destroyed—many trees containing not one solitary fog in the morning before the sun rises, will so 
living bud. Of cherries, all the finer varieties ‘blanket the fruit as to take out all the sting of the 
were killed, whilst the early Richmond and Mor- aie Mins ts atihel a 

ello, about a fourth of a crop remains. On the| ‘TS ust on this principle, when a man freezes 
plums I cannot find a live bud. In regard to my | his fingers and thaws them out in cold water, in- 





apple crop, I feel safe in saying that out of 5,000 


bushels that I expected to gather, I will not have! 


have above 1,000, which makes a loss in the 
aggregate of at least four-fifths. Of course, the 


loss here is very unevenly distributed, according | 
to variety; the Bellflowers seeming to have been | 


more favored than any other kind. Next to them 
the Newtown Pippin and Golden Russet with- 
stood the attack most successfully. The London 
Sweet Pippin, of which I have a great many, and 
which has proved one of my most profitable ap- 
ples, are all gone. My first impression on the 
morning after the freeze, was that the entire fruit 
crop must be a total failure; I could not find a 
bud of any description that was not frozen solid, 


and the sun rose on that occasion in a cloudless | 


sky. Ina statement made to the Cincinnati Ga- 


| 


stead of going directly to the fire. If this is not 
good horticultural doctrine, will some one who 
knows better, judge between the editor of the 
Ohio Cultivator and Captain Joe ?—Ep. 





Fries on Vines, Turnips, &c.—The follow- 
ing receipt for killing flies on cucumbers, melons, 
turnips, &c., may be useful to your readers.— 
Take hen droppings and Plaster of Paris, in 
equal parts, with a little salt and tobacco; put 
into a vessel and fill with water; let stand for a 
day or two, stirring occasionally ; sprinkle on with 
a watering pot. It costs nothing, and father says 
he has tried it even with more delicate plants, 
without injuring any thing but the insects. 


Sandusky, May, 1858. R. W. T. 
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Dome Miscellany. | 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
How to keep Dust from Cream. 





Dear CuLttivator:—Several of your lady 
friends have had their say about hoops, for and 
against; now let me tell you and the sisterhood 
generally of a new use for that exciting article, 
upon the utility of which, I dare say, we will all 
agree. Housekeepers know very well that if, 
they set away their milk in the pans where it is! 
exposed to a current of fresh air, that the wind is 
not always gentle, and sometimes carries along 
with it all manner of mites and downsand webs to 
lodge on the milk; besides the flies will stick fast, 
or a jar overboard will cause specks to fall, and 
in these ways the cream, standing twenty-four 
hours, will not be as immaculate as nice tastes re 
quire. Now, the application of hoops to this 
question is just here. We take ratans long 
enough to make hoops a little larger than the tops 
of the milk pans, form the hoops, ard stretch} 
over them some thin cotton stuff, that will not stop | 
circulation of the air, but will keep out the flies | 
and mites ; sew this to the hoops; and when the 
milk is cool, lay these covers over the pans, and 
they save the cream as clear as can be. 


Hazel Dell, May, 1858. Sun Bonner. 





with half a score of noble houses. He can never 


have a home feeling in any one of them; while} 


the possessor of a few acres, knows every corner, | 
and every tree, and every shrub in his little realm, | 


and knows what is the aspect of each upon every 
day of the year. A man with one little country 
abode may have more real delight in it than a 
duke has in his wide demesnes.—/raser’s Mag. 





The Song of the Omnibus Horse. 


The night is both cheerless and cold— 
Iam chilled by the fierce, driving rain ; 
I’m weary, and dreary, and old, 
And I sink from exhaustion and pain. 
My shoes are ill fitting and worn ; 
My driver is brutal and cross ; 
My strength and endurance are gone— 
Iam only an omnibus horse! 


I stand at the theater door 
Long after the end of the show ; 
I’m lashed till my withers are sore, 
And urged through the sleet and the snow. 
I’m harnessed before the day breaks, 
My food is unwholesome and coarse, 
I’m beaten till every bone aches— 
No one cares for an omnibus horse ! 


Oh, ye who grow rich on the toil 
Of the laboring flesh you employ, 
And live on the fat of the soil, 
And every bright blessing enjoy, 
Be just to the humble and poor, 
If you’d free your last days from remorse— 
As they pass, let them not, at your door, 
Feel like me, a poor omnibus horse. 
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A Supsect ror Piry.—lI heartily pity a duke | 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Impressions of Character. 

How seldom we think, as we go about our life- 
duties day by day, of the influence we are giving 
out to those about us; or, more definitely, the im- 
pressions we make; for upon these, in a great 
measure, our influence mainly depends. Who 
does not every now and then hear the remark, “I 
guess they are very nice people, they seem like 
it,” or “she may be a very sensible woman, but I 
don’t like her appearance.” 

Now an agreeable address and pleasing man- 
ner is certainly avery desirable thing, and should 
be cultivated. If we meet a stranger while trav- 
eling, or elsewhere, and chance to see a rude ac- 
tion, or hear a coarse or profane word, the im- 
pression is forever attached to the memory of that 
stranger, and when associations are awakened that 
call them before the mind, we can never think of 
them as manly or lovely; to us they will always 
be, as they seemed at that unfortunate moment. 
An acquaintance sometimes removes or weakens 
this impression, especially if we see the persons 
when passion controls their best nature. 

Sometimes we meet people with one strongly 
defined trait, so prominent as to give color to all 
others, and unless one is well versed in the read- 
ings of character they are deceived thereby. 

We remember a little brown school-house 
among the hills of New England, where, one cer- 
tain Monday morning, the children were assem- 
bled at the commencement of the term. A new 
teacher was that day to begin his labors, and as 
he came a stranger to all, of course it occasioned 
much excitement. The difficulty of selecting 
‘seats was over, and promptly at the stroke of the 
|nine o'clock bell he made his appearance. Pass- 
|ing deliberately along towards the platform, with- 
out so muchas a nod of recognition to the hun- 
dred pairs of expectant eyes turned upon him, he 
paused by the seat of a little, coarse, stupid boy, 
who, with his finger in his mouth, was gazing 
about him with dumb wonder. The keen eyes of 
the teacher rested on him an instant, then with a 
slight shade of disgust he said, 

“Take your finger from your mouth. 
dirty trick ; don’t do it again !” 

Children are quick observers, and of course 
none liked the new teacher, and the recess was 
spent in speculating upon the probable chances of 
staying at home, or going to another school when 
our parents should be informed of this ominous 
beginning. 

But, as the term progressed, and we learned 
ach other better, and the acquaintance developed 
the finer, better, and less prominent traits of his 
character, we grew to loving him very dearly, and 
for years he held his position, unusually popular 
and honored. Such are they, of whom we hear 
the frequent remark: “The more I see of them 
the better I like them!” 

On the ether hand we meet, in society, one to- 
wards whom we are irresistibly attracted. There - 
is a directness and fascination thrown into their 
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mien and conversation, and turning aside from our 
less attractive friends, we seek the society of the 
charmer, pleased and bewildered, while our hearts 
go out responsively to their winning tenderness. 
But alas, what have we not all learned from such 
experiences? Very closely that truth comes 
home—* all is not gold that glitters,” as we 
realize our misplaced trust and wasted confi- 
dence. 

A little penetration and caution might have 
saved us the delusion. Many a pure gem is con- 
cealed by a rough exterior, and, again, one whose 
seeming is witchery, at first, soon proves but 
emptiness and vanity. 

Yet in many cases these first impressions may 
be relied on as indications of character. In the 
dispositions of some persons, selfishness may have 
a large share, and we notice it at first; but it may 
not be sufficiently prominent to make the person 
positively disagreeable, especially if some gener- 
ous quality is equally developed. By an ac- 
quaintance we lose sight of it, until perchance 
some circumstance brings it strikingly before us, 
and we say very naturally, “ Well, that was just 
my impression at first !” 

“We have the memory of a dear old lady who 
greeted us not long ago, though until then we 
were strangers. There was that in her clasping 
hand so frank and cordial, a something so winning 
in her very face, with its silver-grey hair parted 
plainly back, and such a serene, sweet look in her 
meek eyes, that we knew and felt their light shone 
purely from a large, kind soul beneath. 

It is right and desirable that we seek this cour- 
teous address, but let us avoid hypocrisy in this 
matter. Let us be what we would seem. Don’t 
teach the lips to smile, and the tongue to utter 
flattering words, if the the heart is sour and bit- 
ter. Be honest to yourselves and to God ! 

Begin at the heart ; cultivate beauty there, and 
eye, and lip, and tongue, shall tell, untaught, its 
own sweet tale of peace and good will! 

CuLtivaTtor Mary. 





Ploughing. 





BY ALICE CARY. 





As I went eut to plough in the corn, 
In the field beside the mill, 
In the tender light of the early morn, 
My heart was calm and still ; 
And the sheep, with fleeces wet with dew, 
Went with me up the bill, 
To the meadow by the mill. 


As I went home at the shut of day— 
In a window of the mill, 
There hung modest Muriel May, 
Like a lily, over the sill ; 
And when I ploughed the corn next day, 
My heart would n«t be still, 
For Muriel, in the mill. 


John’s wife and John were tete-a-tete, 
She witty was, industrious he ; 


Says John, “1 earned the bread we've eat ;”’ 
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Cooling Rooms. 


The warm weather will shortly be here, and 
every one will be seeking the refreshing influence 
of a cool and shady place, whereunto they can 
retreat from the blazing sun; so we will give our 
readers a few hints concerning the cooling of their 
houses. ‘The first necessity is a thorough draft. 
This can always be obtained by opening every 
door and window in the basement, the top of every 
window above, and by throwing each door wide 
open; but above all be sure that the trap door in 
the roof is open, and there is plenty of air room 
from it down the stairs, so that whichever be the 
direction of the wind, there will be at least one 
ascending current of air in the house. Another 
requisite is shade. Our common slat shutters an- 
swer well for the windows, but the most cheap 
and convenient shelter of the roof is to cover it 
thickly with straw, dried reeds, or rushes. These 
will resist the influence of the noonday sun, and 
keep the garret almost as cool as the basement.— 
One of the most simple methods, and at the same 
time cheapest means of artificially lowering the 
temperature of a room is to wet a cloth of any 
size, the larger the better, and suspend it in the 
place you want cooling; let the room be well ven- 
tilated, and the temperature will sink from ten to 
twenty degrees in less than half an hour. 

The above hints will be useful to many, and as 
a last suggestion we will inform the reader that, in 
summer, it is well to keep solution of chloride of 
lime in the house, and occasionally sprinkle it in 
the more frequented parts, as the passages and 
stairs.—Scientific American. 


Butter Making in Maine. 


BY MRS. 


To make good butter, we must have good milk. 
More depends on the quality of the milk than 
many would suppose. Some cows give richer 
milk than others. The cows which give poor milk 
should be sold to the butchers, and their places 
supplied by good ones. They should have pure 
water, and rich grasses, or fodder, in abundance, 
because the milk is flavored by the food. Tur- 
nips or garlic impart their peculiar taste to the 
milk, and so do all kinds of food on which the 
cow feeds, though some taint it more than others. 





PRIZE ESSAY, WINCHESTER. 
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In winter, if cows are fed on poor hay, the milk ' 


will be poor, and the butter white and of inferior 
quality. The excellence of June butter is owing 
to the rich young grasses which are so abundant 
at that time. The farmer should see that his 
cows are supplied with the best food, if he would 
have good milk. Corn fodder, carrots, pumpkins, 
beets, and Indian meal or shorts, are good for fall 
and winter feeding. 

It is not necessary to say that the milk-room 
and dishes should be clean; for all admit it. But 
every one does not know how important it is to 
have pure air in the dairy-room —to see that it is 
as far removed as possible from all impure odors, 





‘‘And I,’’ says she, ‘‘ have URNED the tea.’’ 


or anything that will taint the atmosphere, and 
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thus injure the butter. The milk-room should be 
clean, cool, dry, airy, and well-ventilated. Flies 
may be excluded by a wire-gauze screen in the 
windows. The temperature should range from 
thirty-five to sixty-five degrees, as cream separates 
best in a cool place. I find that milk which is set 
to rise in a hot room, will very soon become sour, 
will not yield so much cream, and will make soft, 
oily butter, which will soon become rancid. The 
dairy should front the north, and be shaded by 
trees, so as to admit the light and air, but exclude 
the sunshine and the heat. 

I am now using Davis’ Patent Churn. I like 
it because it churns easily, and separates the but- 
ter from the milk quicker and easier than any 
other churn I know of. The churn should not be 
soaked over night. Put in a quart of boiling 
water, churn it one minute, then draw it off and 
pour in a pailful of cold water to remain in the 
churn for five minutes, and your churn is ready 
for use. As soon as you have done with it, wash 
it well, dry it, and put in a dry place, Churning 
should be done early in the morning, while it is 
cool. Rapid churning is not the best; but if the 
cream is acid, and of the right temperature, it 
will require less than half an hour. 

The temperature of the cream, to churn best, 
should be sixty-two degrees. Cream must be 
slightly acid before it will make butter; and in 
cool weather it must be put in a warm place for 
that purpose, I never scald my milk or cream, 
because it gives the butter a flavor which I do not 
like, and it is useless labor. I use tin pans to set 
my milk, because they are light to handle, and are 
easily kept sweet and clean. Milk should be 
skimmed before it becomes acid in the least de- 
gree. The first cream that rises is the best, both 
in flavor and color. The milk should not be set 
more than twenty-four hours, and it is better if 
skimmed in twelve hours, as what little might be 
lost in quantity would be gained in quality. Re- 
cently I measured out sixteen gallons of milk, set 
it twenty-four hours, skimmed nine quarts of 
cream from it, and churned nine pounds of but- 
ter,—thus obtaining nine ounces of butter from a 
gallon of milk. The cream should be kept in 
stone or glass jars, or well-glazed or enameled 
ware, as the acid corrodes common coarse glazing, 
and it imparts poison to the cream. Too much care 
cannot be taken to have our food free from mine- 
ral poisons. I wish our housewives understood 
this matter better than they do. The cream 
should not be covered except by a gauze, which 
will not exclude the air. I put an ounce of fine 
salt into a three-gallon jar when I begin to fill it 
with cream, and stir the cream well morning and 
evening. It should not be kept more than a 
week. 

As soon as the butter has come hard, I draw off 
the buttermilk, and remove the butter into a long 
wooden tray. Then I press out the buttermilk 
with hard-wood clappers, and mix in, by weight, 
one and one-eighth ounce of fine salt to the pound. 
Placing the butter in one end of the tray, which 
is slightly raised so as to drain it, I leave it for the 





salt to combine with it, until the next morning. I 
then work it over thoroughly, (but not long enough 
to heat it, or make it like salve,) and mix in two 
ounces of white sugar to ten pounds of butter. If 
it is for present use, I make it into balls and stamp 
it. But if it is intended to be kept for winter, I 
put it down solid in stone jars, sprinkling a very 
little salt on the surface, and covering it with a 
thick, fine cloth, put on the lid, and place the jar 
ina dry, cool place. It is better to fill the jar 
with one churning; but, if not able to do so, pack 
in each churning solid, and exclude the air till you 
get the jar full. If it is to be kept a long while, 
or sent to sea, pour a little melted butter over the 
top of the jar, before you put on the cloth. Ihave 
put down butter in this way in September, and 
keptit till the next June, as good as newly-churned 
butter. 

It is very important to have good salt to use, 
for some salt gives the butter an unpleasant taste, 
and prevents it from keeping well. I wish it to 
be noticed particularly, that 1 do not wash my 
butter, nor allow any water, hot or cold, to be put 
with the cream to raise or lower the temperature 
when I churn. It is very injurious to it. It 
washes out the flavor and sweetness from it, makes 
it insipid, and soon turns it rancid. The water 
which remains in it, injures it more than the but- 
termilk. I do not believe it is possible to preserve 
butter well for any length of time that has been 
washed. Some one should superintend the dairy 
to see that all is done as it should be. 





> - 


Benerit oF Opposition.—“A certain amount 
of opposition,” says John Neal, “is a great help 
toman. Kites rise against and not with the wind. 
Even a head wind is better than none. No man 
ever worked his passage anywhere in a dead calm. 
Let no man wax pale, therefore, because of op- 
position ; opposition is what he wants, and must 
have, to be good for anything. Hardship is the 
native soil of manhood and self-reliance. He that 
cannot abide the storm without flinching or quail- 
ing, strips himself in the sunshine, and lies down 
by the wayside to be overlooked and forgotten.— 
He who but braces himself to the struggle when 
the winds blow, gives up when they have done 
and falls asleep in the stillness that follows.” 





True Hospitaciry.—Oh, excellent wife, en- 
cumber not yourself to get a curiously rich din- 
ner for this man, or woman, who has alighted at 
your gate; nor a bedchamber made at too great 
a cost. These things, if they are curious in 
them, they can get for a few shillings in any vil- 
lage; but rather let the stranger see, if he will, in 
your looks, accent and behaviour, your heart and 
earnestness, your thought and will, which he can- 
not buy at any price in the city, and for which he 
may well travel 20 miles, and dine sparingly, and 
sleep little to behold. Let not the emphasis of 
hospitality lie in bed and board ; but let truth and 
love and honor and courtesy, flow in all you do. 
—([ Emerson. 
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MARKETS. 


Onto CuLTIVATOR OFrFicE, May 12, 1858. 


We have no features of special interest to note since last re- 
port. Large lots of very fine beeves are going East. We have 
never before seen such good Spring beeves in the market.— 
Produce moves slowly. The Dairymen have got an early start, 
and can stand a little lower prices than inshorterseasons. Wool 
growers should not be in a hurry to shear or sell. The market is 
pretty well cleared, and we hope for an improvement in prices 
after the season is well opened. 


COLUMBUS NURSERY 


For the Spring of 1858. 








A VERY LARGE ASSORTMENT OF FRUIT 
£X% AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, Shrubs, Vines, etc., includ- 
ing 

AppLe Trees, (3 years grafted,) very thrifty, and of the best 
varieties for Central and Southern Ohio. 

Pear Trees, both standard and dwarf, the latter on Angers 
quince stocks, very thrifty and handsome. 

Cuerry Trees, adapted to the climate of the South-west, 
mostly on Mahaled stocks, and branching low. 

Peacn Trees, of the best age and size, with fine healthy roots, 
and of the choicest kinds. 

Plums, Quinces, Apricots, Nectarines, Almonds. Grapes, Cur- 
rants, Gooseberries, Raspberries, >trawberries, Rhubarb and As- 
paragus Roots, Osage Orange Plants, (for hedging,) etc. 

Also, Evergreens of various kinds, Roses, and Ornamental 
Shrubs and Flowers, in great variety, and at low prices. 


{e" Send for a Descriptive CaTaLoGugE, and order directly 


from head quarters, as no Agents are employed to sell trees for us. 
Articles will be packed securely, and forwarded to any points on 
the Railroads, as directed. (Twenty varieties of choice FLowger 
SEEDs sent by mail, postage free, for $1.) Address 

M. B. BATEHAM & CO., 


Feb. 15. Columbus, O. 





(“p Chinese Sugar Cane Seed, Pure and Ripe.— 

As there is some doubt whether Sugar Cane raised at the North, 

last season, was fully ripened for seed, a planter in Central Ken- 

tucky has forwarded a lot that is right, and no mistake. For sale 

by the bushel or smaller quantity, at On10 CuLTIVaToR OFFIcE. 
Price $4 per bushel, or 15 c ents per quart. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


All persons who write to the Editor on business, or for publica- 
tion, are requested to read the following suggestions : 

1st. Date your letters with the true Post Office name and State, 
and if it is a place not well known, give the county also. 

2d. State your.business plainly—or if for publication, write di- 
| rectly at your subject, without any preliminary flourishes, and 
| stop when you get done. 
| $d. Sign yourname at the bottom, or if you sign a fictitious 
| name or initials, give us your true name besides for our own sat- 
| isfaction. Itis of no use to write to us without giving a true 
name in some way. 

4th. When written, fold the sheet in the plainest manner, put 
it in an envelope, stick it fast, if it contains money, paste the 
whole length of the flap, put on a stamp, and direct plainly to 
“Ohio Cultivator, Columbus, O.,” or to our name, if you prefer. 

5th. In writing to have your papers changed from one Post Of- 
fice to another, give the name of the Office to be changed From, 
as wellas To. Our index is only by Post Offices, not by the 
| names of Subscribers. 
6th. Missing numbers lost in the mails, or copies damaged, will 
| be supplied gratis. 

7th. We solicit practical articles in our line for publication— 
Items of Crops, Stock, Societies, Housekeeping, etc. 


‘The cheapest and best Farmer's Library. 


When I purchased the property of the Ohio Cultivator of Mr 
| Bateham, there were a good many surplus sheets of the previous 
| years, which I have put in handsome embossed muslin binding, 
| and, to make them immediately available, have concluded to offer 
| them at the low price of fifty cents a Vol., at the office, or packed 
and delivered in the express office. The paper is all clean and 
smooth, and the matter is of standard value; each Vol. being 
complete in itself, and the same matter is not repeated in differ 
ent Vols. These Vols. form a perfect Encyclopedia of Agricultu- 
ral, Horticultural and Domestic Intelligence, suited to all years, 
and to all seasons of the year, containing a running history of ag 
ricultural progress in the West for the past thirteen years, no- 
where else to be found. Each Vol. is richly worth a dollar. 

I shall hereafter print only such an edition of the Cultivator as 
the current subscription demands, and when this lot is disposed 
of, there will be no more bound Vols. to be sold in this way. 

Postage prepaid on these Vols., is about 30 cents each, by mail. 

S. D. HARRIS, 
Editor and Publisher Ohio Cultivator. 
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